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provide a quick and ready solution of any particular problem. Such 
general principles are good tools for analysis, but each problem 
separately must be given full and careful consideration. All of 
which the author would no doubt assent to. However, it seems de- 
sirable to point out such a possible limitation to a general treatise 
on the social problem. The suggestions for wise action during the 
reconstruction period are somewhat general. 

"William F. Ogburn. 
Columbia University. 

Measure Your Mind. M. R. Trabue and P. P. Stockbridge. New 

York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 1920. Pp. 349. 

An excellent handbook, in popular style and very readable, but 
in thoroughgoing scientific fashion, for any one who wishes to use 
mental tests in practical situations, or who wishes simply to learn 
the essentials of mental measurement as a matter of liberal informa- 
tion. The authors deserve special credit for the way in which they 
have reduced matter that is consistently and scientifically sound 
throughout to popular and easily comprehended form. There is 
evident in the three hundred odd pages of this volume the work 
of the expert psychologist whose wide experience in the derivation 
of tests and their application to practical problems makes possible 
authoritative writing, and of the experienced editor who has learned 
how to put great scientific truths within the reach of the average 
reading public. 

Only by raising the general understanding of the masses can 
we rid our civiliation of such anomalies as the publishers of this 
very book present to its readers. On page 10 the authors quote 
Professor Terman : " In the underworld of pseudo-science . . . phren- 
ology and kindred fakes survive. Hundreds of men and women 
still make their living by ' feeling bumps on the head, ' reading char- 
acter from lines of the hand, etc. ..." Yet on the cover- wrapper 
in which the writer received the book the publishers prominently 
advertise a book which purports to teach Beading Character by 
Sight in seven easy lessons. I know not whether to condemn, sym- 
pathize with, or praise the publishers. 

In the first five chapters we have an admirable exposition of the 
general nature of, the need for, and the application of mental meas- 
urements. A group of three chapters follows in which the authors 
give an able review of the application of tests to problems in three 
distinct fields of service : in the U. S. Army during the Great War, 
in education, and in industry. The next two chapters introduce the 
Mentimeter Tests and tell us how to use them. 

The theory of the Mentimeter Tests is sound. There is no such 
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thing as a "general ability" which makes for efficiency in every 
job, and which can be measured by any one fixed test; not even 
general intelligence is to be thought of as requisite or desirable for 
every task. While most jobs in the present stage of civilization 
permit of a very rough classification on the basis of general in- 
telligence, it is far more frequent that we need to measure a rather 
special and specific ability. In the great majority of cases, these 
specific abilities can not as yet be tested singly; our only recourse 
is to tap them with a number of likely tests, and by actual experi- 
ment fashion combinations which give the best empirical results. 
"Rather than present to the public a certain fixed and invariable 
group of eight or ten tests which are to be used wherever a measure 
of general intelligence is to be employed, . . . the present authors 
have chosen to present a wide variety of tests from which each 
reader may select those for his use which actually give the best 
results." 

Thirty different tests are presented with complete and detailed 
directions for giving, for scoring, for interpreting which any reader 
may understand clearly. The hints given as to the best method for 
finding what tests and combinations of tests are best suited to the 
reader's purposes would have been greatly enriched by an adequate 
exposition of the method of partial correlations, which Professor 
Thorndike recommends for such purposes in the Introduction to 
Dr. Link's recent book, Employment Psychology. The importance 
of the regression equation for fashioning batteries of tests for the 
measurement of specific abilities can hardly be overestimated. 

The book is closed with an excellent chapter on "Trade Tests or 
Tests of Skill," which completes its discussion of the industrial 
aspect of mental measurements. Appendices are added, the most 
important and valuable of which is undoubtedly the popular ex- 
position of the "coefficient of coordination." 

The book will have great value for industrial personnel man- 
agers, not only because of its sound authoritativeness, but also be- 
cause of its readability. Nothing could furnish a 'better introduc- 
tion to the general theory and detailed practise of mental measure- 
ment, especially to those interested in the application to industrial 
situations. 

Ben D. Wood. 

Columbia University. 
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MIND. January, 1920. The Concept of Mind-Energy (pp. 1- 
10) : H. Wildon Cabb. - Bergson, in Mind Energy, has advanced a 
new concept that "... life is identical with reality and that conscious- 



